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Wuen we say that the laws of a State are frequently changed, 
we usually mean the details of the law; for there are certain general 
principles, which are always regarded as land-marks, and which, 
in every country, may be considered as somewhat permanent. In 
a popular government, even long established and fundamental 
principles are sometimes infringed, through inadvertence or igno- 
rance, and they are sometimes deliberately discarded; but, so far 
as our observation extends, we think that legal principles are not, 
generally speaking, either frequently or hastily changed. Our 
object, therefore, will be, to give a brief outiine of such principal 
laws as we consider most permanent, and which form characteri : 
features in the policy of the country, without noticing those | 
; cipal regulations, which are changed at every session of the 
legislature. 

In reviewing the constitutions and laws of the new States, as well 
‘ as the changes which have occurred in the older States, it will be 
seen, that the departures from long established usages, have tend- 
ed gradually, and almost uniformly, to democracy. Tublic officers: 
have been from time to time stripped of all powers not thought to 
g be actually necessary to the exercise of their official functions ; 
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salaries have been reduced, the terms of service abridged, and the 
right of suffrage extended, wherever practicable. The criminal 
codes have been ameliorated, legal proceedings simplified, laws 
for the collection of debts divested of their harshness, and a dispo- 
sition manifested to trust more te the moral force of public senti- 
ment, and less to the mere physical power of legal coercion. 

In Illinois, the power of the Executive is but small, and its pat- 
ronage almost nothing. ‘The great majority of the public officers 
are elected by the people directly, or by their representatives in 
the General Assembly. Appropriations of public money seldom 
pass through the hands of the Governor, or are made subject to 
his order; but are usually placed under immediate control of the 
persons appointed to disburse them. No house is provided for his 
residence, at the public expense, nor is he required to reside at the 
seat of government. 

The courts are modelled chiefly upon the judiciary system of 
Kentucky. There is a Supreme Court, composed of one chief 
justice and three associates, with appellate jurisdiction only, except 
in cases relating to the revenue of the State, in cases of mandamus, 
and in such cases of impeachment as may be required to be tried 
before it. ‘T'wo judges form aquorum. In the decision of appeals 
from inferior tribunals, where the court is equally divided, the de- 
cision of the court below stands affirmed. One term of this court 
is held annually, at the seat of government, and continues until 
all the business is disposed of. All its functions as a court are 
performed in bank. It appoints its own clerk and reporter. The 
judges, separately, grant writs of error in vacation. 

The next in rank is the Circuit Court. The whole State is 
divided into five circuits, in each of which a single judge presides. 
Two terms are held in each year, in every county. This court has 
original jurisdiction in all criminal cases, and in all civil suits, 
where the amount in controversy is more than twenty dollars. An 
appeal lies to it from the county courts, judges of probate, and 
justices of the peace. The judges appoint their own clerks, who 
hold their offices during good behaviour. There isa chancery side 
to this court.” The decisions of the circuit court may be reviewed 
in the supreme court. 

This court was held originally by the supreme judges, who pre- 
sided singly in the circuit courts, and jointly in the supreme court. 
The obvious inconvenience of that arrangement, induced the legis- 
lature, at the session of 1924-5, to appoint five circuit judges, 
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leaving to the supreme judges the duties alone properly belonging 
to their own court. At the following session, the legislature: re- 
pealed the act under which the circuit judges were appointed, 
removed them from office, and recurred to the former arrangement. 
But the rapid extension of the population rendering it impractica- 
bie for four individuals to perform the duties, a fifth circuit was 
afterwards created, and one circuit judge appointed, by whom, 
with the four supreme judges, these courts are now held. The 
weight of business, with a conviction that is rapidly gaining ground, 
that the ends of justice are not best obtained by having the origi- 
nal and appellate jurisdictions vested in the same individuals, must 
soon induce a recurrence to the circuit system, as contemplated 
by the constitution. 

There is an Attorney General and four circuit attornies, who 
prosecute in criminal cases, on the part of the people. The only 
distinction between these officers is, that the Attorney General 
receives a little larger compensation than the “ State’s Attornies,” 
and is obliged, in addition to the duties of the circuit, to give writ- 
ten opinions to executive officers, on questions touching their 
official duties, and to prosecute civil suits on the part of the 
State. 

The County Commissioner’s Court, is a court of record, com- 
posed of three commissioners, elected every two years by the 
people. Its jurisdiction is now confined to the concerns of the 
counties respectively. It levies the county taxes; appoints a 
county treasurer, and settles his accounts; appropriates the funds 
of the county; establishes election districts; selects jurors for the 
circuit court; establishes, alters, or abolishes roads; appoints 
supervisors of roads; apportions the road labor among the inhabi- 
tants; and has a general superintendence of county business. 

A Judge of Probate is appointed in each county, wh@ holds a 
court of record; receives the probate of wills; grants letters of 
administration ; settles the accounts of intestates; and has juris- 
diction in most cases concerning administrators, executors, and 
orphans. 

Justices of the Peace are elected every four years by the people, 
for which purpose the counties are divided into districts, in each 
of which two justices are elected, except that which includes the 
county seat, in which there are four; but the jurisdiction of the 


justice, is co-extensive with the county. This mode of electing 
justices was highly disapproved, by many, when it was adopted ; 
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but the evils which were anticipated, have not been realized, and 
after a trial of four years, it seems to be now conceded, that 
though subject to some weighty objections, it is, upon the whole, 
the mode least liable to abuse, and most satisfactory to the peo- 
ple. The civil jurisdiction of our justices, extends to cases where 
the amount in controversy is not more than one hundred dollars, 
except an administrator or executor be a party, in which case 
the limit is twenty dollars; and their criminal jurisdiction is that 
usually exercised by the same officer in other States, except in 
prosecutions for assault and battery, which offences, instead of 
being indictable, are punishable by the verdict of a jury before a 
justice of the peace. 

Candidates for admission to the bar, are personally examined 
by two judges of the Supreme Court; and in getting a licence from 
them, may practise in any court in the State. No particular term 
of study, or of residence, is prescribed. Testimonials of good 
moral character are required. 

The forms of special pleading are preserved. The practice 
conforms to that of the English courts, as nearly as the difference 
of our institutions will admit. Perhaps, taken as a whole, it is 
less vitiated by the corruptions introduced to gratify the popular 
prejudices against lawyers and legal technicalities, than that of 
almost any other State. 

A negro, Indian, or mulatto, is not allowed to be a witness in 
any court, or in any case, against a white person. Persons having 
one fourth part negro blood, are adjudged to be mulattoes. The 
right of suffrage, and of holding office, and the duties of citizenship, 
such as serving on juries, in the militia, &c., are confined to whites. 
A person bringing a slave into this State, for the purpose of set- 
ting him free, must, under a heavy penalty, enter into bond, con- 
ditioned that such manumitted slave shall not become chargeable 
to the public as a pauper. Every colored person coming into the 
State to reside, must file documentary evidence of his freedom, in 
the office of the circuit clerk of the county in which he may reside, 
and give bond, with security, for his maintenance and good be- 
havior. Failure to comply with these regulations, subjects the 
party to be considered and treated as a runaway slave. In conse- 
quence of these salutary arrangements, this State has not become 
a retreat for runaway slaves, or free negroes. 

A penitentiary has lately been built, and the criminal code has 
been so altered as to substitute, in a variety of cases, the disci- 
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pline of the penitentiary system, for the punishments heretofore 
inflicted. 

The proceedings formerly had, under the common law writ of 
Habeas Corpus, are now regulated by statute. The actis long and 
somewhat special, setting forth a variety of cases in which the 
writ may issue, and specifying, particularly, the proceedings un- 
der it. 

Aliens may take and hold real estate, by descent or purchase ; 
may alienate or transmit the same to their heirs, or have dower, 
in the same manner as citizens. 

Divorces are granted by the courts of chancery ; and the facili- 
ty with which they may be obtained under our laws, is quite as 
great asisdesirable. Besides the ordinary causes, habitual drunk- 
enness, extreme and repeated cruelty, or absence for two years, 
on the part of either party, is esteemed a sufficient ground of 
divorce. Marriages have been dissolved in many instances by the 
legislature of this, and other States; but there can be little ques- 
tion that such acts are wholly nugatory. The marriage contract 
is a civil contract, which not only subjects the contracting parties 
to certain duties and liabilities, but affects their property, and 
reaches, in its consequences, to their descendants. The legisla- 
ture cannot violate the obligation of a contract ; and however this 
constitutional maxim may have been construed, in passing laws 


to regulate a whole class of existing contracts, as in the enacting 


of stay laws, &c., or in cases where the operation of a statute has 
been indirect, there can hardly be a doubt as to the illegality of 
annulling, by law, a particular contract between individuals, which 
in itself is legal. The proceeding is, besides, ez parte, commenced 
on the application of one of the contracting parties, without notice 
to the other, and without evidence, except such as is furnished by 
the applicant; and the legislature, which is prohibited from per- 
forming any judicial functions, except in a few specified cases, 
thus adjudicates upon the most important rights of the citizen. 

The several acts to restrain and punish gambling are very severe ; 
and have co-operated with public opinion, to render this detesta- 
ble vice decidedly unpopular. 

Persons who have been engaged in duelling, as principals, 
seconds, or accessories, are disqualified from holding any office of 
profit, trust, or emolument, civil or military; besides being pun 
ishable for murder, if death ensues within one year from the time 
of the duel. 
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The State is divided into counties; every county is, by its pro- 
per officers, a corporation, with ample powers to collect a revenue, 
transact business, and maintain suit. ‘There is no organization of 
townships, or parishes, for civil purposes. Under a general law, 
towns or villages containing not less than one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, may become incorporated, by their own act, by con- 
sent of two-thirds of the male white inhabitants. 

The county Commissioners are ez officio overseers of the poor ; 
but the law creating them such, is practically a dead letter. There 
is in fact no system of poor laws. The state of society in this 
country, has not yet indicated a necessity for any provision for the 
support of paupers. At some of the towns bordering on the large 
navigable rivers, where indigent strangers are frequently, in con- 
sequence of sickness, the destruction of a boat, or other accident, 
thrown ashore under circumstances requiring relief, the inhabitants 
have been obliged to call on the county courts for aid; but these 
exceptions have been few. 

General elections are held biennially, on the first Monday in 
August. For this purpose, the counties are divided by the county 
commissioners into any convenient number of “election precincts,” 
or districts, not more than eight in each county; three judges, 
having the qualifications of voters, are appointed by the county 
commissioners, in each district; and the judges appoint two clerks 
at each precinct. The polls are kept open for one day only; the 
people vote viva voce. Every male white inhabitant, of full age, 
having resided in the State six months, may vote. 

Every male inhabitant is required to labor upon the public roads 
three days in each year, or to pay one dollar in lieu of each day’s 
labor required. Male inhabitants, owning property worth more 
than one hundred dollars, may be called upon for a further contri- 
bution, in labor or money, in proportion to the value of their 
property. 

No system of public schools has yet been organized. An act 
of the legislature is in existence, authorizing the sale of the six- 
teenth, or school sections of land, in any township in which the 
people shall signify their assent, in the manner prescribed by the 
law ; but it is not supposed that the sales under this law will be 
numerous, or that any general movement in favor of education will 
result from it. The messages of the governors, and the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, contain such frequent allusions to the sub- 
yect of education, as to shew that those who are best acquainted 
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with public sentiment, consider it a popular topic. We suppose 
that there is no one subject on which the public voice would be as 
unanimous, as it would be in favor of a cheap, general, and prac- 
tical system of primary schools. 

Persons who lay off new towns, or additional lots to towns al- 
ready laid out, are required, in every instance, to make a plat or 
plan of such town or addition, and record the same in the office of 
the recorder of the proper county; by which act, the lines -_ 
divisions become established by law. ¢ 

There are no usury laws. Contracts for interest on money, are 
valid without regard to the rate. Where the parties have not pre- 
scribed the rate of interest, the law fixes it at six per cent. per 
annum. - 

If the proceedings of the legislature may be considered as 
indicative of public sentiment, the latter may be asserted to be 
decidedly hostile to corporations. Applications for charters of 
incorporation, for various purposes, have been repeatedly rejected, 
although such charters have sometimes been granted. The con- 
stitution prohibits the incorporation of any banking institution, 
except a State bank and its branches; and it is doubtful whether 
any monied incorporation would at this time be tolerated. Whether 
the feeling which exists has arisen out of a mistaken opinion of the 
tendency of corporate powers and operations, or is the result of 
sound political principles, we are not prepared to say; but it is 
very certain, that if we have erred, it has been on the safe side. 

No property is now taxed by the State, for State purposes, 
except land. For the purpose of taxation, lands have heretofore 
been divided into three classes; the first of which were taxed two 
cents per aere; the second, one cent and a half per acre; and the 
third, one cent per acre. At the last session of the legislature, 
the third class was abolished; so that there are now but two classes 
of land, which are taxed as above stated. 

The land tax is payable into the State Treasury, on the frst day 
of August in each year. If not paid on or before that day, the 
land is advertised for sale, in one public newspaper; and is sold 
for taxes on the first day of January ensuing. ‘The price for which 
the land is sold at the tax sale, is, the amount which is due on it 
for taxes, with interest on the same, and the cost of advertising 
and sale. The owner may, at any time within two years from the 
time of sale, redeem his land, by paying into the treasury double 
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the amount for which it was sold; so that the purchaser gets back 
his money, with the addition of one hundred per cent. 

The taxes of non-residents are paid into the State Treasury-and 
applied to State purposes; the land tax of resident land owners:is 
paid into the treasuries of the respective counties, and applied to 
county purposes. The State government is, of course, supported 
solely by non-residents. This may seem strange, until it is ex- 
plained. During the last war, the government of the United States 
agreed to give to each private soldier, who should enlist for the 


term of five years, and who should receive an honorable discharge, 


a bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of land. The tract of land 
lying in Illinois, between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and 
extending north 170 miles from the confluence of those rivers, was 
appropriated for the discharge, in part, of those bounties. This 
tract contains more than five millions of acres, and was divided, 
like other lands of the United States, into quadrangular townships, 
sections, and quarter sections. In selecting the bounty lands, the 
surveyors were instructed to reject such tracts as might not be 
considered arable. In this country, where the land is generally 
fine, and scarcely any unfit for cultivation, the understanding of 
such instructions would naturally be very vague, and the construc- 
tion liberal. Accordingly, but twenty thousand warrants, each 
for one quarter section, or 160 acres, were located, embracing 
only three millions two hundred thousand acres. The territory 
of Illinois was but little known at that time, and the discharged 
soldiers were for the most part improvident men, who preferred a 
sum in cash, however small, to any prospective advantage which 
might accrue to them from holding their lands. The bounty lands, 
therefore, soon feli into the hands of other persons, mostly resi- 
dents of the eastern commercial cities. When Illinois became a 
State, and these lands were subjected to taxation, the owners, 
whether the original patentees, or purchasers under them, were 
careless about paying taxes on property which had cost little, and 
the ultimate value of which was considered extremely problemat- 


ical. A vast portion of them, therefore, were annually sold for 


taxes; but this process, also, eventuated in throwing these lands 
into the hands of non-resident capitalists. Supposing the whole to 
be thus held, the annual revenue to the State, at one cent and a 
half an acre, would be forty-eight thousand dollars; about four 
thousand dollars of this sum may be deducted for the taxes of the 
inhabitants of the tract, leaving the sum of $44,000 as the revenue 
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of the State from military lands, owned by non-residents, towhich 
may bevadded a small sum, say five or six thousand dollars, re- 
ceivable from non-resident owners of lands situated in other parts 
of the State; making the whole revenue about $50,000, ‘The 
ordinary annual expenditures of the State government are about 
$30,000, leaving a surplus of $20,000, at the disposal of the legis- 
lature. ‘There being, therefore, no immediate necessity for raising 
money by taxation from the inhabitants, and the constitution re- 
quiring that the taxes upon nen-residents and residents should be 
the same, the legislature thought proper, instead of reducing the 
taxes, to give the portion paid by resident Jand owners, to the — 
counties respectively. ee, 

No systematic plan of internal improvement has yet been 
adopted. Appropriations have been made at every session of the 
legislature, for building bridges, opening roads, and other publie 
improvements. But the money thus distributed, has been divided 
into small sums, scattered over a wide surface, and expended upon 
temporary objects. The only work of magnitude which has been 
attempted, is the proposed canal to unite the Illinois river with 
lake Michigan, which, from recent indications, it would, appear, is 
about to be abandoned, for the purpose of adopting the plan of a 
rail-road, or of changing the direction. 


INUNDATIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPL 
( Continued from page 110.) 


Iv thé waters drawn off in any given time from the Mississippi, 
through the natural channels, now formed, were delivered into the 
gulf, through those channels, in the same giventime, then. they 
would not overflow their natural banks, .and the adjacent lands 
would be reclaimed. But this is not the fact; and the object can 
only be accomplished by increasing the capacity and nimber of 
outlets of the natural channels, by which the wateris now disem; 
bogued, aud by forming other artificial ones, if necessary, by 
which the volume of water that enters into the lower plain of uht 
Mississippi, in any given time, may be discharged into. the Guif 
of Mexico, within the same time. If that velume.were ascertained 
with any tolerable degree of accuracy, then the number and capa- 
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city of the channels necessary for taking it off into the gulf, 
might be calculated with sufficient certainty. A referenceto the 
map of that country, will shew that the rivers which discharge 
themselves into the lower plain of Louisiana, and whose waters 
are carried to the gulf, in common with those of the Mississippi, 
drain but a small tract of upland country; for Pearl river, and if 
necessary, at a very moderate expense, the Teche, may be thrown 
into the ocean by separste and distinct channels. 

At the thirty-first degree of north latitude, and near to the point 
where Red river flows into, and the Chafalaya is discharged from 
the Mississippi, the waters of that river are compressed into a 
narrower space than at any other point below the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude: this may be considered as the apex of 
the lower plain. The contraction of the waters of the Mississippi 
at this point, is occasioned by the Avoyelles, which, during high 
water, is an island, and is alluvial land, but of ancient origin: 
from this island, a tongue of land projects towards the Mississippi, 
which, though covered at high water, is of considerable elevation. 
It is probable, therefore, that, at the point thus designated, a series 
of experiments and admeasurements could be made, by which the 
volume of water discharged, in any given time, on the lower plain, 
by the Mississippi, at its different stages of elevation, might be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy to calculate the number and 
capacity of the channels necessary to discharge that volume of 
water into the Gulf of Mexico, in the sametime. With this data, 
the practicability and the expense of enlarging the natural, and 
excavating a sufficient number of new channels, to effect this object, 
might readily be ascertained. If that work could be accomplished 
by the government, every thing else, in respect to the lower plain, 
should be left to individual exertion, and the lands woul€ be re- 
claimed as the inerease of the population and wealth of the country 
might create a demand for them. 

The contraction of the plain of the Mississippi, by the elevated 
lands of the Avoyelles, and the manner in which Red river passes 
through the whole width of the upper plain, in a distance of nearly 
thirty miles, has a strong tendency to back up all the waters of the 

r plain; therefore it is, that, immediately above this point, 
isa greater extent of alluvial lands, more deeply covered 

with water, than at any other point, perhaps, on the whole surface 
of the plain of Louisiana ; and at some distance below this point, 
the embankments of the Mississippi terminate. To enable indi- 
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viduals to proceed with these embankments, and to facilitate the 
erection of others along the water courses, and to reclaim with 
facility the lands of the upper plain, it will probably be found to 
be indispensably necessary to draw off a considerable portion of 
this water by artificial channels. Red river, arrested in its direct 
progress by the elevated lands of the Avoyelles, is defected in a 
direction contrary to the general course of the Mississippi, and 
traverses the whole width of the upper plain, in a circuitous course 
of upwards of thirty miles, before it reaches that river. There is 
good reason to believe that the waters of the Red river, or a very 
large portion of them, in times past, found their way through 
Bayou Beeuf and the lake of the Attakapas, to the ocean; and 
during high floods, a small portion of the waters of that river, are 
now discharged into the Bayou Beuf, at different points between 
the Avoyelles and Rapide. A deep cut from the Red river, through 
the tongue of elevated alluvial land east of the Avoyelles, to the 
Chafalaya, and opening the natural channels by which it now oc- 
casionally flows into the Bayou Beuf, would probably take off the 
waters which accumulate at the lower termination of the upper 
plain with such rapidity, and reduce their elevation so much, as to 
enable individual enterprise and capital to continue the embank- 
ments, which now terminate below this point, not only along the 
whole course of the Mississippi, but along all those extensive water 
courses running through the upper plain. The Tensa, a continua- 
tion of Black river, is, for fifty miles above its junction with Red 
river, a deep water course, and in breadth, but little inferior to the 
Mississippi. It draws a very small portion of its waters from the 
high lands, but communicates with the Mississippi by a number of 
lakes and bayous, at different points, from near its mouth to. its 
source, which is near the thirty-third degree of latitude, and 
through these channels aids in drawing off the surplus water of the 
Mississippi, while it continues to rise: when the Mississippi, how- 
ever, retires within its banks, the waters in these bayous take a 
different direction, and are returned through the same channels into 
the Mississippi. Particular local causes will produce this effect 
«t particular points ; but the general cause, so far as these bayous 
connect with the Tensa, will be found in the fact that there is not 
a sufficient vent for the waters of the upper plain at the point of 
connexion with the lower plain of Louisiana. The Tensa is also 
connected, in times of high water, at several points, with the Wash- 
ita and its branches. When the Mississippi has risen to a pointa 
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few feet below its natural banks, the whole of the upper plain of 
Lotisiana is divided by the natural channels which connect the 
Mississippi with the Tensa, and the Tensa with the Washita, into 
a number of distinct islands of various extent. The banks of the 
rivers, and the natural channels which connect them, are very 
generally the most elevated lands; and each and all these islands 
might be reclaimed from inundation by embankments thrown en- 
tirely around them, of from six to twelve feet high; provision being 
made to take off the rain water, and that occasioned by leakage and 
accidental crevices in the banks, with machinery. While the 
Mississippi is rising, the waters are carried off through these natu- 
ral channels and their outlets into the lakes and the lowest and 
most depressed parts of the plain: during this process, there are 
currents and counter-currents in every possible direction ; but when 
the floods have attained their greatest known height, then this 
whole plain becomes covered with water, from a few inches to 
twelve feet deep, as its surface may be more or less depressed ; 
and if it could be exposed to view, would exhibit the appearance 
of an immense lake, with a few insulated spots dispersed through- 
out it: such is the island of Sicily, the banks of the lakes Concor- 
dia, Providence, and Washington, and some very narrow strips 
partially distributed along the banks of the Mississippi and the 
other water courses. If the whole of the upper plain were reelaim- 
ed in the manner above mentioned, then the waters, being con- 
tracted into much narrower channels, would necessarily be very 
considerably elevated above the point to which they now rise ; and 
passing off on the lower plain with greater elevation and greater 
rapidity, and having only the present natural channels of outlet 
to the gulf, the inevitable consequence would be, that the whole of 
the lower plain would be inundated, and probably parts of Atta- 
kapas and Opelousas would again be subject to inundation. - 

The reclamation of both of the plains of Louisiana will depend, 
under any possible plan that may be proposed, upon the practica- 
bility of tapping the Mississippi and Red rivers at one or more 
points, and to an extent that may draw off rapidly such a quantity 
of water as will prevent the refluent waters now collected just 
above the thirty-first degree of latitude from rising to the heights 
they now do, and the practicability of delivering the waters into 
the ocean within periods equal to those in which they were drawn 
off. We have seen thatthe natural channels of the Lafourche, 
Plaquemine, Iberville, and the Chafalaya, have so reduced the 
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mass of water in the Mississippi below their points of efflux, as to 
enable individuals, by very moderate embankments, to confine that 
part of the Mississippi within ite banks. The Lafourche is the 
only one of these natural channels that takes off the waters to the 
ocean so rapidly and directly as to enable individuals to erect 
levees or embankments along its whole course. The passes at the 
Rigoletts and at Berwick’s bay, not being sufficient to take off the 
waters which flow through them as fast as they are discharged into 
their reservoirs, it is evident that no beneficial effect could be de- 
rived from tapping the Mississippi at any point on its eastern bank, 
or at any point on its western bank above the Lafourche, unless 
the capacity of the outlets at Berwick’s bay and the Rigoletts be 
greatly enlarged. The passes at the Rigoletts are well known ; 
and it is probable that, by enlarging them, and cutting off that 
portion of the waters of Pearl river which now flows through them, 
they might be made adequate to take off, in a sufficiently short 
period, the waters of Iberville, and those of the short rivers of 
Feliciana, so as to prevent that portion of the plain between the 
Iberville and the city of New-Orleans from being inundated,. ex- 
cept so far as the waters of Ponchartrain, elevated by high winds 
and tides, may produce that effect. It is only, therefore, on the 
west bank of that river, or the south bank of Red river, that the 
proposed tappings can be made with the prospect of a successful 
issue. 

The course of the Mississippi, from Donaldsonville to New-Or- 
leans being nearly parallel tothe gulf, and the distance to the gulf 
across that part of the plain being much shorter than that by its 
natural channel to tide water, that portion of the river presents 
eligible points for tapping, particularly near to New-Orleans; the 
commerce of which, in time not perhaps distant, may require a 
deep cut to be made to the gulf. The width of the river at Donald- 
sonville being about seven hundred yards, the rise above its natural 
banks about one yard, and its velocity two and a half miles an 
hour; if, then, by one or more tappings below-this point, a volume 
of water of the above dimensions could be carried off to the ocean 
with equal velocity, then would the highest elevation of the river 
be reduced very considerably every where below such tapping, and 
for some distance above. Such a reduction of the elevation of this 
part of the river, aided by the clearing out of the rafts from the 
& Chafalaya, would possibly produce so great a reduction of the 
refluent waters at thé junction of the Red and Mississippi rivers, 
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as to enable individuals to proceed gradually to the reclamation 
of the whole of the upper plain by common embankments. It 
would then require only an increased capacity to be given to the 
outlets of the lake of Attakapas, to ensure the reclamation of both 
plains. But if this effect cannot be produced by the tappings 
below the Lafourche, then they must be made at points higher up, 
either between Plaquemine and the Chafalaya, or at a point about 
the mouth of the Bayou Lamourie, or Du Lac, on Red river. A 
reference to the map will show that the waters of Red river can be 
taken to the gulf from this point in an almost direct course, through 
channels that it is more than probable they formerly occupied, and 
in a distance of less than one half of that by which they reach the 
ocean through the channel of the Mississippi, and by forty or fifty 
miles less than that through the channel of the Chafalaya. A deep 
cut at this point of ten miles, through an alluvial soil, would dis- 
charge the waters of Red river into Bayou Beuf; and as these 
waters would pass through an alluvial plain having probably a fall 
of not less than sixty feet in seventy miles from the point of tap- 
ping, there is reason to believe that they would work for them- 
selves, without much artificial aid, a channel of great capacity. 
The question then arises, how are these waters, in addition to 
the sup2rabundant waters of the Chafalaya, which already overflow 
all the valley of the lake of Attakapas, to be taken off to the gulf? 
To solve this question satisfactorily, it will be necessary to'take a 
view of the outlets of the lake Attakapas. The Teche is a natural 
canal, almost without feeders or outlet, except at its mouth; and 
having, no doubt, been a channel for a much larger mass of water 
in time past, its adjacent lands have been formed precisely as those 
of the Mississippi have been, and its banks, of course, occupy the 
highest elevation of the country through which it runs. For forty 
miles above its mouth, it is contracted by the waters of the Attaka- 
pas lake on the one side, and by those of the gulf on the other, so 
‘as to exhibit almost literally a mere tongue of land just above high 
water mark. It enters Berwick’s bay about eighteen miles from 
the gulf. Nearly opposite to the mouth of the Teche, is the mouth 
of Bayou Biack, or Bayou Beeuf: this bayou, like the Teche, is 
also a natural canal, occupying the highest elevation of a narrow 
tract of land, extending eastwardly nearly to the Bayou Lafourche, 
that is seldom inundated, and which would seém to be a prolonga- 
tion of the Attakapas country: inducing a belief that the Teche 
formerly discharged its waters, at a point farther east, into a bay 
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that occupied the whole of the present plain, from the Attakapas 
lake to Bayou Lafourche and the Mississippi. It is this elevated 
ridge that causes the indention in the lower plain to be deluged by 
the waters of the Mississippi, which, forcing a passage for them- 
selves across the Teche, have formed an outlet, called Berwick’s 
bay. This pass is narrow, and is about seven or eight feet deep, 
passing, in part of its course, through lands not of recent alluvion, 
and disembogues into the bay of Achapolia, through the lake of 
that name, and two or three other outlets. 

Following up this indication of nature, by cutting artificial out- 
lets from the lake of Attakapas, across the Teche, at different points, 
for a distance of fifteen or twenty miles above its mouth, at each 
place, as the drains emptying into the ocean may approach nearest 
to Attakapas lake, giving to such cuts any width that may be 
required, and a depth that may be on a level with low water mark, 
and embanking the lake of Attakapas so as to raise it three feet 
above its present surface, it is believed that a capacity may be 
obtained for taking off any volume of water that it may be neces- 
sary to throw into the lake of Attakapas, and at an expense very 
trifling in comparison to the object to be obtained. All the waters 
of Atchafalaya being thrown into lake Attakapas, and that lake 
embanked, the whole of the plain between it and the Mississippi, 
would be exempt from inundation. The rain water, and that from 
the weepings and crevices in the embankments, would find a reser- 
voir in the deeper lakes and beds of Grand river, the surplus being 
taken off by machinery, or by tide locks in some of the bayous, 
which now connect with these lakes in the highest floeds. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. VOYAGE. 





FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF A LANDSMAN. 





We had now been at sea twenty days, and from the hour when 
the shores of our native country faded in the horizon, had exper 
enced scarcely a single pleasant day. A series of storms assailed 
us, arising in succession from every point of the compass.» ‘The 
vessel was small—a sharp built brig, modelled to sail swiftly, bear- 
ing a heavy suit of canvass, and navigated by a large crew. Sail 
was carried on all occasions, as long as possible; and the decks 
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were in Consequence continually covered with water. Dr. Johnson 
has said, that being at sea, was like being in jail, with the difference 
only that there is a chance of being drowned in the one case, and 
not in the other. The great moralist never said a wiser thing, nor 
is there a truer definition in his quarto dictionary. 1 know not 
what he would have said, had he lived to see the improvements 
which have taken place in the lock-up houses. Jails are now—thanks 
to Howard, Benezet, and the Prison Discipline Societies—very 
creditable places of abode; and crime is often more commodiously 
lodged, than industrious labor or honest poverty; while ships are 
still—ships; sad places for any one to be immured in, but sailors, 
and other amphibious animals. Ladies sometimes travel by sea, 
and behave very well; but the fair sex are not averse to having 
their feet restrained, provided their tongues are at liberty—and a 
lady may talk or sew in a cabin, as well asinaharbor. The female 
elephant, who lately came from India, is said to have enjoyed the 
voyage—but she, like any other female, could take her trunk 
aboard, and having all her movables with her, be quite at home. 

But seriously, I] never was so tired of any thing as being at sea ; 
i was not sea-sick, but sick of the sea, of the little confined cabin, 
the salt meat, hard buiscuit, stale water, and vile cookery—the 
smell of tar, the continual rolling and pitching of the vessel, and the 
monotony of twenty successive days, as much alike as the potatoes 
of honest Pat, who, by way of variety, ate the little ones with the 
big ones. Often did | long ‘fora lodge in some vast wilderness’’— 
for any spot, however distant from the habitations of man, where my 
feet could rest upon the firm soil, where my eye could refresh itself 
with the sight of hill and dale, and the singing of a bird would 
assure me that I was not separated, with my fellow prisoners, by 
a wide waste of waters, from all the living and rejoicing creatures 
of this beautiful world. 

Still it poured down rain, and the wind blew. The waves lashed 
each other, and the vessel rolled like a cradle—only not so com- 
fortably. Squalls succeeded each other in rapid succession; to 
me, there seemed to be nothing else; it was squally on deck, and 
squally below—the pigs squalled, the chickens squalled, the cabin 
boys squalled. The vessel and the cordagecreaked. The officer 
of the. deck bellowed all day through his tremendous trumpet: 
‘¢ Call all hands to take in sail!” ‘*All hands, ahoy!’”’ ‘‘ Stand by 
to clue up that main-sail!”’ ‘‘Stand by to take a reef in that top- 
sail!” ‘Aye, aye, Sir!” ‘Ready, above there?” ‘All ready!” 
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and other equally alarming and incomprehensible ejaculations were 
continually to be heard, mingling with the rush of the tempest, and 
the lashing of the waves. Such a Babel was never heard, since 
the confusion of tongues! 

One day, as I stood leaning over the starboard quarter, amusing 
myself, for want of other employment, in gazing at the long wake 
of the brig, that streamed after her like the tail of a comet, the 
man at the foremast head cried, “land ho!” ‘‘ Where away?” said 
the captain, stepping out on to the quarter-deck. ‘On the larboard 
bow, Sir!’’ The forecastle was soon crowded, and every eye strain- 
ed. The captain took his glass, but could see nothing; he went 
aloft, but with no better luck. ‘ What land is it?” inquired I, as 
he came down. ‘Cape Fly-away,” said he; and so it proved, 
for we saw no.more of it. 

‘‘Tand ho!” sung out another topman, the next day, and there 
it was—the island of Fayal, one of the Azores, or western islands ; 
and shortly after, we saw the Peak of Pico, a high, mountainous 
point, that seemed to be painted on the sky; for the mountain itself, 
and the plains below, were not visible. 

The next morning was nearly calm; the sea was smooth, and 
a light breeze, scarcely perceptible, was wafting us gently along at 
the rate of three or four miles an hour. The sun rose in unclouded 
beauty, and in full view before us, lay the island of St. Michael. 
Never was there a more beautiful scene. Land! every thing that 
is dear to the heart, or bright to the fancy, was comprised in that 
word. Any combination of earth and vegetation, would have been 
graced in my eyes, with the attractions of fairy land. I would 
have given all I was worth, to have stept on shore, had it been only 
for a moment. 

The wind lulled until the brig floated along with a scarcely per- 
ceptible motion. The shore was now not more than a mile distant, 
and as we sailed along it, we could distinguish objects very clearly. 
I ascended to the maintop, where I set for a long while, gazing 
in curiosity and admiration, at the delightful scene that presented 
itself. The shore was bold, and the back ground rugged and 
mountainous, The soil appeared to be sterile; but the defect of 
nature was supplied by art. Every spot was cultivated. There 
were no forests to be seen, nor any trees, except here and there 
clusters of fruit trees, of luxuriant foliage, and so low as to beautify 
the prospect, without intercepting it. The sides of the hills were 
intersected by numerous deep ravines, or gullies ; but even these 
VOL. 11.—NO. XVI. 33 
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were planted with vines. ‘The whole prospect seemed to embrace 
a vast garden. My mouth watered for a cluster of the grapes, and 
a cup of new wine! The houses were numerous, and of a singularly 
romantic appearance. They were generally painted white; the 
style of architecture was light and airy; and they were surround- 
ed with bowers of vines and groves of fruit trees. How I longed to 
lie in their shade! We saw other buildings, which we took to be 
chapels, or perhaps convents ; they were large, gloomy, black look- 
ing buildings, buried in the valleys, and surrounded with foliage. 
I could almost fancy I heard * the church-going bell’’—and I won- 
dered if there were any pretty nuns there, throwing back their 
veils, and peeping at us through grated windows. 

About two o’clock, we came opposite the town of Punta del Gada, 
and sailed past within gun-shot of it. It is handsomely situated 
on the sea-shore, and surrounded by romantic scenery. Passing 
along, we saw the women and girls, dressed in their Sunday habits— 
for it was Sunday, the 26th of August—strolling about in the shade, 
or skipping over the rocks, with all the gayety inspired by a Cath- 
olic Sabbath. And there we stood in the broiling sun, leaning over 
the bulwarks, and straining our eyes, in gazing at the cool retreats 
of the comfortable Portuguese. 

Towards evening we passed the town of Villa Franca. The 
mountains behind it were higher than any we had seen, and the 
clouds hung about their summits. Before the town is a singular 
rock, resembling a tall pillar, which rises out of the sea, and rears 
its perpendicular form to a considerable height. 

The next morning the island had passed away like a delightful 
dream, and the broad sea was all around us! 


ALTON. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ALTON SPECTATOR. 


*tI~ the last number of the Illinois Monthly Magazine, printed 
at St. Louis, the editor, in speaking of the advance of our State 
in improvement within the last two years, mentions many towns, 
steam-mills, and other works, that have sprung up within that 
period. The article alluded to, gives an animating picture of our 
rapid progress; but there are some facts, which, as they are not 
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stated, we presume were beyond the knowledge of that gentleman. 
As an instance, we would mention Alton, which has advanced more 
rapidly, perhaps, and isa place of more importance than either of 
those he has. named; and, moreover, contains one steam-mill, 
‘‘in the ful! tide of successful experiment,’ and one in process of 
erection, beside one on the bank of the Mississippi in the neigh- 
borhood ; and there is no point in our State to which public atten- 
tion is at present so much directed. We attribute the oversight of 
the editor to the dazzling influence of the city of his adoption.” 

Remarks. We do not know that we can in any way repair the 
injustice attributed to us in the above extract, better than by extend- 
ing its publicity. We are at all times gratified, at being able to 
publish facts in relation to any portion of our State, which attest 
its prosperity ; and had the citizens of Alton furnished to us, at an 
earlier period, any statistical information, shewing the growth of 
that town, it would have been cheerfully admitted into our pages. 
We have repeatedly solicited such communications, and if gentle- 
men who feel interested in particular sections of the State, are 
unwilling to undergo the labor of furnishing the facts which they 
may desire to see disseminated, they surely cannot blame us for 
selecting our own topics, and using to the best advantage the ma- 
terials within our reach. In the article in question, we spoke of 
‘‘the advance of our State in improvement, within the last two 
years,” and it is alledged that we mentioned ‘‘ many towns, steam- 
mills, and other works, that have sprung up within that period” — 
but omitted Alton. Surely, the writer forgot that Alton has not 
‘sprung up” within that period, but has been in existence twelve 
or fifteen years. Upon his own admission, therefore, it had no 
claim to-notice in that connection. 

But it will be seen, by examining our article, that we did not 
mention many towns, but only three—Beardstown, Equality, and 
Chester. No attempt was made to enumerate the towns which are 
in a rapid progress of improvement. Had such an enumeration 
been attempted, Springfield, Jacksonville, Galena, Quincy, Dan- 
ville, Vandalia, Edwardsville, and Belleville, as wellas Alton, and 
numerous other villages, would have claimed attention. In allud- 
ing to the rapid increase of population and business in our State, 
we selected the three places alluded to, in the way of illustration, 
not because they had grown faster than others, but because they 
afforded, in our opinion, apt examples of the prosperity te which 
we had reference. 
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We have not quoted the concluding part of the paragraph in the 
Alton Spectator, because we are satisfied that the writer, of whose 
candor we have a high opinion, will, on reflection, regret that he 
permitted himself to write it. We mean that part which charges us 
with “hostility” towards Alton, and partiality for our place of 
residence. We have the same right to feel and to express, in con- 
versation, a partiality of this kind, as any other individual, and we 
should be sorry if we did not cherish it towards the place at which 
we reside. But so long as no evidence of a prejudice of this de- 
scription is found in the Illinois Monthly, it cannot justly be laid to 
our charge as an editor. 





RUSHVILLE, 


Tue seat of justice of Schuyler county, is situated upon the South- 
west quarter of section 30, township 2 north, range 1 west The 
village is handsomely situated on the arm of a prairie, which ex- 
pands in front of it, to the North, while the other three sides are 
surrounded by timber. 

The population is about 400. 

There are two taverns, five stores for the sale of merchandise, 
two physicians, three lawyers, three blacksmith’s shops, about fif- 
teen carpenters, one stonecutter, several bricklayers, &c. 

The houses are mostly framed, and painted. 

An excellent brick court house, one of the best in Illinois, is in a 
state of considerable forwardness, and will soon be finished. 

There is also a brick school house, in which a good school for 
boys is kept. A Presbyterian minister and a Methodist preacher 
reside here. They have a Sunday School and a Temperance 
Society. 

Good water is obtained in wells, at from twelve to twenty feet 
from the surface. 

The country is based on limestone and freestone, which are 
found sufficiently near the surface to be used. All the streams of 
water in this country, flow over rocky or pebbly beds, and are 
clear and cool; and several of them furnish good mill seats. 

Stone coal is found in every direction around the town, in great 
abundance. It is said to be better for fuel than the Pittsburgh 


coal. 
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Schuyler county is situated on the military tract, between the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers. It is divided into small prairies, 
surrounded with fine timber. The land is rich, and surface slight- 
ly uneven, or as we term it in this country, rolling. It is healthy. 

Rushville is distant from Jacksonville thirty-seven miles—from 
Beardstown, eleven miles—from the Illinois river, nine miles—from 
St. Louis, one hundred and twenty miles—from Vandalia, one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven miles—from Galena, one hundred and eighty 
miles—from Quincy, fifty-five miles. 

The ordinary average prices of provisions are as follows: Pork, 
$2 per cwt.; Beef, $2 per cwt.; Flour, $4 per barrel; Wheat, 
50 cents per bushel; Corn, 25 cents per bushel; Potatoes, 25 cents 
per bushel; Oats, 25 cents per bushel; Butter, 8 cents per lb. ; 
Venison hams, 37 cents per pair; Honey, 50 cents per gallon. 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A PLAGIARIST. 


Ir is related of the poet Cot.ins, that when he had finished his 
Ode to the Passions, he read it to a friend, who remarked, he 
thought it one of the best that had ever been written; “Aye! or 
ever will be,” rejoined the author, with a feeling of self-complacen- 
cy, indicating a perfect conviction that he had achieved a work 
destined to live through all future ages. 

It is a matter of curious inquiry, how far the intellectual giants 
of our race, the glorious emanations of whose minds continue to 
brighten in the lapse of years, were themselves conscious of the 
immortality of their productions. There have been instances, no 
doubt, in which authors have had some just conception of the fame 
that awaited them. Many, however, have been wholly mistaken 
in their fond anticipations of the award of posterity ; and, perhaps 
it will be found, that occasionally the highest trophies of human 
genius, have been thrown upon the stream of time, with no pre- 
sentiment that they would live beyond the fleeting hour that gave 
them existence. 

It is reasonable to calculate that the sublime discoveries of 
NewrTon, in regard to the solar system, were of a character too 
magnificently grand, not to have impressed their author with the 
conviction that his name would live forever. Mu,rox, who declar- 
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ed that he who would write an epic poem, should make his whole 
life an epic poem, although ‘in darkness and dangers compassed 
round, he sang his immortal song, and found fit audience though 
few,”’ could not have been, it is thought, unconscious that his 
Paradise Lost would inscribe his name on the scroll of fame. And 
there are many reasons for supposing that the great English lexi- 
cographer was cheered and sustained amid the ills of the body and 
the purse, in the production of his giant literary enterprise, by the 
belief that he was rearing for himself a monument of renown as 
enduring as his native language. 

There is, on the contrary, but little reason to suppose that 
Burns, when composing, amid want, neglect, and trying discontent, 
his brief but touching poems, had really any anticipation of the 
popularity which they have already attained, or the: immortality 
which awaits them ;—we say immortality, for in the language of an 
elegant writer, ‘‘In pitying admiration, Burns lies enshrined in all 
our hearts, in a far nobler mausoleum than that of marble; neither 
will bis works, even as they are, pass away from the memory of 
man. While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on, like mighty 
rivers, through the country of thought, bearing fleets of traffickers 
and assiduous pearl fishers on their waves, this little Valclusa 
fountain will also arrest our eye: for this also, of nature’s own 
and most cunning workmanship, bursts from the depths of the 
earth, with a full, gushing current, into the light of day ; and often 
will the traveller turn aside to drink of its clear waters, and muse 
among its rocks and pines.” 

But, perhaps in the whole range of literature, there is, in this 
particular, no instance more striking, than is presented by SHaks- 
peanc and his writings. Whether we recur to the details of his 
life, or examine his golden fruits, ripening with the influence of 
time, we shall look in vain for the evidénce of any consciousness 
on his part, of the vast and wonderful genius with which he was 
endued, or of the richness of the intellectual streams which flowed 
so copiously from his mind. Although, in the language of one of 
his annotators, he ‘‘ wrote not for au age, but for all time,” he 
was himself far from being conscious of the fact. It would seem, 
indeed, that he had no just conception of his own powers, and still 
less of the maguificent treasures with which, in the production of 
his plays, he was enriching the great store-hquse of human thought. 
What he wrote, was written by him, for the day in which he lived, 
and the circumstances by which he was surrounded. He was great 
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and original, and vast and powerful, without laboring to be so, and 
without knowing, indeed, that he was so. He had an affluence of 
genius, that has seldom fallen to the lot of any individual, in any 
age; and yet, although thus gloriously gifted, he was wholly un- 
conscious of it. He was not vain, for he knew not that he possess- 
ed any thing of which to be vain. He was not laborious, for as 
Johnson has well remarked, “he produced without labor, what no 
labor could*improve.” That this is true, may be inferred, in part, 
from the fact, that some of his best and most perfect works, were 
the performance-of his youth. 

In the play of Julius Cesar, Cassio, in his interview with Brutus, 
referring to the death of Cesar, says, 

‘« How many ages hence, 

Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted o’er 

In States unborn, and accents yet unknown.’’ 
This passage has been sometimes cited as an evidence that Shaks- 
peare was contemplating the immortality of his works ;—a conclu- 
sion, not warranted, it is thought, either by the language, or the 
circumstances under which it is used. ‘They who had conspired 
against Cesar, believed, or pretended to believe, that they were 
ridding their country of a tyrant. The words of Cassio import 
nothing more than that the same deed—that of ridding the world 
of a tyrant—would be acted o’er in other ages, and in States 
unborn. 

That Shakspeare, whose extravrdinary mind ‘‘ was formed for 
all succeeding ages, and compounded of all imaginable glories” — 
to whom the heart, with all its “high aspirings, its guilty depths, 
its passions, affections, and powers,” was laid open—had no pre- 
sentiment of the imperishable fame, which his literary labors have 
won for him, may be inferred from tlie fact, that he died without 
making any efiort to preserve them for posterity; and perhape it 
is well for posterity that he did not. It is feared that such an 
effort might have robbed them of their truth, their raciness, 
their originality, and theiz exquisite touches of nature, which 
have secured for them, the wide spread admiration of successive 
generations. 

When his plays had been acted, and honored with the award of 
present popularity, the measure of Shakspeare’s ambition was full ; 
they were then dismissed by him, apparently as unconscious of 
the rich and countless gems with which they were loaded, as he 
was of the glorious distinction destined to attend them, lo ng after 
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their author and his contemporaries had passed “into that still 
country, where the hail-storms and fire-showers do not reach, and 
the heaviest way-farer aj. length lays down his load.” 





| HOLBROOK’S TRACTS. 


“« Screntiric Tracts, designed for instruction and entertainment, 

a | and adapted to schools, lyceums and families; conducted by Jostau 

rf Hotsroox and others—$1 50 per annum for twenty-four numbers 

in 12 mo—24 pages each. Carter & Henoer, Boston.” 

| Mr. Ho.sroox has become favorably known to the public, as a 
| zealous friend to the cause of education, and an active agent in 
several of the noble plans which have recently been devised for 
| the general diffusion of knowledge. His active exertions for the 
| establishment of Lyceums throughout the United States, are de- 
serving high praise. 

bY Fifteen or twenty numbers of the above work have been publish- 
a ed, and although all the articles are not written with equal skill, 
| their merit, as a whole, is considerable. The fifth number on the 

i | Eye, and the twelfth on the Ear, both written by Jerome V. C. 

Al Smrrx, M. D. are entitled to unqualified praise ; and several others 

possess a high degree of excellence. 

ii Every Lyceum should have this work; it should be in the libra- 
ries of all who desire to become familiar with the most popular and 
useful branches of science; in the hands of the young especially, 
and of all those whose avocations will not permit them to study 

7 more voluminous treatises, it will be found to be a most valuable 
| auxiliary, to any course of research in which they may be engaged. 





EPIGRAM, 


4 ON A THIEF WHO STOLE MR. LIGHT’S BOOKS. 


Tuts pilferer surely learned his trade at College, 
He sins so boldly against Light and knowledge. 
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Spasmodic Cholerg. 


FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 


Since the Black Plague slaughtered one-fourth of the inhabitants 
of Europe, in the fourteenth century, no pestilence has ravaged the 
world to such a frightful extent, and with such unappeasable fero- 
city, as Spasmodic Cholera. In the short period of fifteen years, 
it has ransacked Eastern Asia, the Islands of the African Sea, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Russia, and Poland. It has 
traversed the Grand Duchy of Posen and Gallicia, it has visited 
Prussia, and is now marching through Germany. Wherever it has 
yet appeared, it has seldom destroyed fewer than one-third of the 
diseased ; in general, it is fatal in proportion of one-half; and not 
unfrequently three-fifths, two-thirds, and even six-sevenths of the 
infected have perished. Little respect has been hitherto paid to 
any country which it has invaded, whether insular or continental ; 
whether distinguished for its salubrious or pestilential character. 
It has traversed the buraing sands of Arabia as rapidly as the 
banks of the Euphrates; Caucasus and Mount Ararat in common 
with the jungly marshes which are periodically bathed in the waters 
of the Ganges;' and although the number of the healthy whom it 
has infected, and the number of the infected whom it has destroyed, 
considerably vary with the density, health and habits of the popu- 
lation, thé Tartar and the Turk, the Indian Nabob and the Persian 
Prince, have indiscriminately suffered. 





* 1.—Die Asiatishe Cholera in Russland in den Jahren 1829, 1830, and 1831. 
Von Dr. J. R. Lichtenstadt, &c. Berlin. 1831. 

2.—Die Cholera Morbus; ihre Verbreitung, ihre Zuffalle, &c. Von Dr. 
Schrnurrer, &c. 1831. 

3.—Rapport au Conseil Superieur de Sante sur le Cholera Morbus Pestilen- 
tiel. Par Alex. Moreau de Jonnes, &c. Paris. 1831. 

4.—Memoire sur un Nouveau Traitement du Cholera Morbus, et des Affec- 
tions Typhoides, &c. Par H. F. Ranque, &c. Paris. 1831. 

5.—History of the Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera of Russia, &c.; by Bisset 
Hawkins, M. D. &c. London. 1831. 

6.—Cholera; its Nature, Causes, and Treatment, &c. By C, Searle. Lon- 
don. 1831. 

7.—Papers relative to the Disease called Cholera Spasmodica in India, now 
prevailing in the north of Europe. Printed by authority of the Lords of bis 
Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council. London. 1831. 

8.—Trattato delle varie specie di Cholera Morbus. Di Michele Buniva, M.D. 
Turin. 1831. 
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It is, therefore, most desireble that something precise and au- 
thentic should be more generally known ef the character and 
causes, rise and progress, symptoms and treatment, of a scourge 
so extensive in its range, and so mortal in its influence, that it may 
appear how far the means of checking its further progress lic 
within the exercise of human skill; or if, still dissatisfied with its 
present empire, it should enter the bosom of our over-crowded 
population, that the symptoms which foretell its approach, and the 
treatment found best adapted for its cure, may be fully understood. 
Some such information it is our present object to convey, and as 
no source of intelligence which lay within our reach has been neg- 
lected, the writer’s credit will often be held in requisition for state- 
ments the half of which it were only an incumbrance to substitute 
by reference. 

Cholera is a disease which bas been Jong known and fully deseri- 
bed by many authors; but until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, neither its prevalence nor fatality was such as to 
invest it with the character which it now wears. As it usually 
appeared during the heat of summer and the fruit season, it was 
very generally ascribed to an elevated temperature and the im- 
moderate use of fruit; but although it was occasionally violent, 
its ordinary features were by no means alarming. Sydenham says 
that it appeared in an epidemic form in England during the sum- 
mers of 1669 and 1676, and that its symptoms were so severe as to 
‘‘frighten the by-standers, and kill the patient in twenty-four 
hours.” According to Le Begue de Presle, it prevailed in 1762 in 
Bengal, and carried off 30,000 negroes and 800 Europeans. Dr. 
Paisely mentions it as being at Madras, in 1774; in 1775 it seems 
to have invaded the Mauritius ; and in 1781, a division of Bengal 
troops were attacked by it so fiercely at Ganjam, that 5,000 were 
admitted into the hospital during the first day, and by the end of 
the third, the half of the entire corps were ill. Men, previotsly in 
perfect health, instantly dropped dead upon the ground, and few 
survived the first hour, who did not ultimately recover. In 1780, 
during a festival at Hurdwar, it destroyed 20,000 people ; and in 
the records of Madras it is stated to have raged at Arcot, in 1787, 
as an epidemic. 

It is, therefore, erroneous to maintain that this pestilence made 
its first entree into notice in 1817; for with the exception that the 
evacuations are described as ‘‘ mostly ”’ bilious, in the Cholera of 
Arcot, whereas in the present epidemic they are ‘‘ always” watery, 
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the symptoms of both affections are precisely the same. Trallian 
divides Cholera into the bilicus diarrha@a, the bilious Cholera, and 
the Cholera without bile; and as Dr. Johnson. observes that this 
disease assumes every degree of violence from the mort de chien, in 
which nothing but phlegm, is ejected, to au ordinary Cholera, in 
which the ejections are principally composed of bile, it is not un- 
reasonable to infer, that the Cholera of 1817, is only an aggravated 
form of a disease which had existed previously. ‘The Brahmins 
have long since described a malady which they call Vishuchi, and 
the Japanese a similar affection which they call Senki, both of which 
have a very striking resemblance to Spasmodic Cholera; and cer- 
tain it is that Sydenham, whose accuracy of observation is well 
known, never alludes, in his description of the severe form of Chol- 
era which he witnessed, to the existence of bile in the evacuations, 
merely calling them ‘ pravi humores,”’ or bad humors. 

But however this may be ultimately settled, a very malignant 
form of this disease suddenly appeared on the 28th of August, 1817, 
at Jessore, a town situated about one hundred miles north-east of 
Calcutta. From twenty to thirty died daily, and although the 
inhabitants became at length terrified and deserted their habita- 
tious, 6,000 perished in the short space of afew weeks. It rapidly 
spread through the neighboring country to Dacca, Patna, Dinna- 
pore, and Nuddea. In September, it reached Calcutta, and since 
that time the metropolis of British India has been regularly invaded 
by it during every succeeding season. In November, when the 
English army were preparing to go out to battle with the Hindos- 
tan chiefs, it attacked its central division, and in ten days destroy- 
ed 764 officers, and 8,500 men. From Calcutta it travelled west- 
ward to Bahar, and from Bahar northward to Benares, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, and.Delhi. It then directed its course southward to 
Agra, Hussingabad, and Nagpore. From Nagpore it again struck 
off in a south-west direction to Aurungabad, then to Panwell and 
Poonah; and by the second week in September, 1818, it took 
up its residence in Bombay, on the western coast of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Notwithstanding this rapid journey from Jessore to Bombay, it 
was equally active in its movements along the Coromandel coast, in” 
reaching Madras; for, while it was shooting northward from Jes- 
sore to Dacca, it was at the same time penetrating southward to 
Chittagong. By the 20th of March, it had entered Ganjam, it 
reached ska in April, in May it was,at Vizianagram, at Mazuli- 
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patam in July, and on the 8th of October, 1818, it had entered 
Madras, about a month after its appearance at Bombay. Now, 
when it is considered that during the winter months the cold had 
rendered it inactive, it will appear that this pestilence traversed 
the whole Peninsula of India, or about 66,000 square leagues in 
less than a year. 

It is not our intention to enumerate and describe the various 
irruptions which Cholera has made froin that period to the present 
time in British India; suffice it to say that with the exception of 
the winter seasons, it has unceasingly preyed upon our Eastern 
settlements. Towards the close of each November, it only hyber- 
nates to rest, that on the approach of spring it may burst forth 
afresh to repeat its injuries; and, although it has thus swept, with 
the besom of destruction, its towns and its rivers upwards of four- 
teen times, it still finds fresh victims for the slaughter, and it still 
betrays a poison as malignant and as unmanageable as ever. 
Even the inferior animals are said not to be exempt from its influ- 
ence. On its first appearance, a great number of cattle died in the 
most extraordinary manner, in the grand army of India. During 
the October of 1827, many of the dogs in the streets of Calcutta 
were attacked with Choleric symptoms and killed. Mr. Chalmers 
observes that in the towns near the hills, where the epidemic was 
so fatal, a disease occurred among the cattle, which kept pace 
with, and often exceeded in mortality that of the human species. 
According to Dr. Ranken, goats and camels died of it in Rajputana; 
and it would appear that at Vercelli, in Italy, the same phenomena 
sometimes occur, when the ordinary Cholera is more than usually 
severe. Mr. Searle examined some ducks, which he was convinc- 
ed died of the Cholera, and he found in their stomach and bowels 
the same appearances which are discovered in the human subject 
after death. 

A few months after its first appearance at Jessore, and while it 
was travelling through the northern provinces, it began to ravage 
along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Bengal; and in 1819, it 
reached the kingdom of Arracan. From Arracan it extended itself 
into Siam, and after destroying 40,000 in Baku, the capital of that 
kingdom, it passed into the Peninsula of Malacca. In October, 
it entered the Islands of Sumatra and Penang; Java and Borneo 
a ‘terwards suffered ; Canton was attacked in 1820, and at Pekin 
its mortality was so frightful that the government were obliged to 
have the dead interred at their ownexpense. From China it pass- 
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ed to the Philippine and Spice Islands. Thus, in little more than 
two years did it traverse a space in Eastern Asia, which, from 
north to south is not less than 1,300, and from west to east about 
1,000 leagues in diameter. 

Two months after Cholera entered Madras, it travelled along 
the eastern shore of the Peninsula, through Arcot to Palamcottah, 
from whence it traversed the strait, and entering the province of 
Jaffna, which is opposite to Palamcottah, it penetrated into the 
capital of Ceylon, which is situated in the very centre of the island. 
About the same period, the Mauritius was attacked ; and on the 
14th of January, 1820, it appeared at the town of St. Denis, in the 
isle of Bourbon, which is only forty leagues south-west of the 
Mauritius. In July, 1821, it betrayed itself at Muscat, on the 
southern extremity of the Arabian Peninsula. The neighboring 
islands of Ormus and Kishme, in the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
were shortly afterwards infected: by August, it had ascended 
along the eastern coast of Arabia, as far as the island of Bahreim; 
and not long after, it entered Bassorah, on the northern extremity 
of the Persian Gulf. Opposite the little Island of Ormus, is the 
port of Bender-Abassi, in Persia, the principal sea-port town in 
which the Persians conduct commerce with British India. The 
Cholera broke out here with so much violence, that the bazaars 
were closed, and the dead left unburied. Those who escaped its 
first onset, abandoned their houses, and sought for safety in flight. 
Shiraz, which is about one hundred leagues north-west of Bender- 
Abassi, manifested symptoms of the pestilence in September, and 
during the first nine days, 4,500 persons perished. Yerd after- 
wards suffered, and by the time the disease had reached Ispahan, 
the cold season had far advanced, so that its severity was much 
lessened, and it soon wholly disappeared. On the recommence- 
ment of spring, however, it developed itself afresh, and spreading 
from Ispahan, where it had wintered, round the contiguous Persian 
provinces, it visited in succession, Kermanshah, Cashan, Khom, 
Casbin and Tauris, following, as it invariably did, whether in Asia 
or Europe, the great commercial lines of national intercourse. At 
Tauris, 4,800 perished in the short space of twenty-five days, when 
it left the town, and travelled through Khaz, Erivan, and Kars, to 
Erzeroum on the southern shore of the Black Sea. The prince 
royal of Persia had driven the Turkish army into this town, in the 
month of July; but immediately after his victory, Cholera broke 
out with such devastating fury among the Persian forces, that from 
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thirty to forty died daily, and the soldiers became so dispirited that 
they precipitately retreated, and left the prince with his ministers 
to sign an.armistice at Khoe. 

Before the disease quitted Bassorah, in 1821, from 15,000 to 
18,000 of its inhabitants were destroyed: and so dreadful was the 
havee which it made in the surrounding country, that Dr. Meunier 
says the third of the population fell before it. At Bagdad it was so 
prevalent that a Persian army, which was marching against the 
town, were compelled to withdraw, but were pursued by the pesti- 
lence, and among the other losses which it sustained, their com- 
mander fell. In the spring of 1822, it appeared between the Tigris 
and Euphrates; in July it attacked Mosul, which is about sixty 
leagues north of Bagdad, and then travelling more westward, it 
passed through Merdine, Diarbekir, Orfa, Biri, and Antab, on its 
way to Aleppo, in Syria, which it reached in November. During 
the winter, as usual, it lay dormant, but in the spring of 1823 it 
revived, and visited Latakia, Antioch, Tortosa, Tripoli, and other 
towns on the borders of the Mediterranean sea. By the end of 
July it had advanced in the direction of Sarkin, Arsous, Khanka- 
ramout, and the Guif of Alexandretta; and passing over the high 
mountains of Beylam, it entered the towns of Adena and Tarsous. 
In: 1824 it appeared at Tiberias in Judea. 

Thus have Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria been overran 
by Cholera in little more than two years; traversing every species 
of country from the arid deserts of Irac-Arabia, to the succulent 
banks of the Euphrates, and depopulating almost every village in 
its path with a pertinacious obstinacy, which human skill was sel- 
dom able to overcome. It will be seen that the disease, during this 
journey, took two distinct routes through these countries, which it 
prosecuted with equal energy. By the one, it penetrated Arabia, 
attacked Bassora, ascended the Euplirates, ravaged Mesopotamia, 
and finally appeared in Syria, where it committed frightful havoc 
among the towns skirting the Mediterranean sea. By the other, it 
travelled through the very centre of Persia, until, in 1823, it reached 
the shores of the Caspian. 

Early in September, 1623, it entered Astracan, a large and popu- 
lous town seated on the northern shore of the Caspian, at the mouth 
of the Volga. The Russian fleet were first infected, but 216 per- 
sons were all who fell ill, dnd of these 144 died. As soon as it 
became known to the Russian government that Astracan was in- 
vaded, they despatched a medical commission, composed of six 
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physicians, to investigate its character; a physician was sent into 
Persia with the same view; a Board of Health was established at 
Petersburg, and every exertion was made to prevent its extension 
farther north. How far such preventive measures were connected 
with the result, itmay be difficult to decide; but certain it is, that 
the disease got no farther in that direction that-year than Astracan, 
and did not appear again in Russia until towards the close of 1828, 
when it unexpectedly entered the town of Orenburg, as is supposed 
by some through the caravans which came from Upper Asia, and by 
others, through the Kirghis-Cossacks, who neighbour Orenburg, 
and are said to have been infected by the disease. As the cold sea- 
son commenced shortly after its appearance, the mortality which it 
occasioned was not great until the spring of 1829, when it raged 
with great severity, both in the town and neighborhood, and entered 
the forts of Rassyphaya and Isetzk. On the 3lst of July, 1830, 
it again appeared in Astracan; by the 10th of August, 1,229 were 
ill, of whom 433 died; and by the 27th, no fewer than 4,043 with- 
in the town, and 21,268 throughout the province of which it is the 
capital, perished. After committing this unprecedented destruc- 
tion, it pursued a north-west course along the banks of the Volga, 
making tributary to its power the populous towns of Saratoff, Pen- 
za, Samara, and Kazan. Kazan it reached on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and on the 26th of the same month its symptoms were first 
detected in Moscow. The town was immediately divided into 
forty-seven compartments, which were separated from each other 
by a cordon sanitaire; ten temporary hospitals were erected, and 
Count Zakrewski, the Minister of Interior, was appointed by the 
Emperor to superintend these protective arrangements. The Em- 
peror himself visited the tewn when the disease was at its height, 
and when he left to go to Twer, by submitting to a quarantine of 
eight days, he gave an example of obedience to the sanatory laws. 
During the first ten days of October, 747 died; from the 10th to 
the 20th, 958 perished ; and from the 20th to the 31st, 1,284 sunk 
under the disease. At first the mortality was as great as nine- 
tenths ; it afterwards diminished to seven-eighths, five-sixths, 
three-fourths, one-half, and ultimately to one-third. During even 
the winter months, which had been hitherto a complete specific 
against its progress, when all the rivers were covered with ice, it 
carried on its work of death; but the number who were infected 
gradually decreased, and the mortality proportionally diminished. 
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Having now travelled so far north, it was almost universally 
expected that the Cholera would have soon reached TFetersburg, 
and from thence have extended to the shores of the Baltic; but 
the capital, at this time escaped, and the disease, taking an almost 
opposite direction, accompanied the Russians into Poland. During 
the revolution of July, in 1830, a body of troops were ordered out 
of the province of Koursk, in the country of the Cossacks, which 
was then infected, to march against the Poles. These troops, in 
their passage through Podolia, and Volhynia, took with them the 
disease along their entire line of march. The towns of Astrog, 
Zaslaf, and Luck were infected ; and a few leagues from this lat- 
ter place the disease passed the Bug, and entered Poland. Lublin 
was attacked towards the end of March, 1831; by the first of April, 
the hospitals of Siedlec were filled with Russians laboring under 
the malady; ten days afterwards it was discovered among the 
wounded at Praga, which is separated from Warsaw only by the 
Vistula; and on the 14th it entered the capital of Poland. Accord- 
ing to the Central Committee of Health, from 100 to 150 died dur- 
ing the first week, out of every 1,000 sick; and according to the 
Berlin Gazette, during thirteen days, ending on the 5th of May, 
there had been between the town and the camp, 2,580 sick, of 
whom 1,110 died, and 1,278 still remained under treatment. On 
the 8th of May, Ostrolenka, Lomza, Szezuczzyn, Drohiczyn, Pul- 
tusk, Makow, Nesielskal and Plousk, were ill; on the 24th it ap- 
peared at Polangen; on the 25th at Riga, and by the 28th, it had 
reached Dantzic in Prussia, Brody and Lemberg in Austria. On 
the 26th of June, the disease entered Petersburg; early in Au- 
gust, it appears to have invaded Hungary, and by the beginning 
of September, it had entered Germany, and was travelling rapidly 
towards Vienna. 

In this hurried and imperfect outlme of the geographical progress 
of Cholera, we have intentionally avoided to interfere with the 
narrative, by making any observations on its identity in different 
localities, on the peculiarity of its habits in following the great 
thoroughfares of human intercourse ; on*its strikingly progressive 
mode of travelling, and on the probable causes by which it was 
influenced in its selection of the course it had taken. These are 
important points, which shall now be considered; but as it was 
impossible to treat them either with justice or effect, until the path 
and progress of the disease had been fully laid before us, more 
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space has been devoted to the preceding outline, than might other- 
wise have been regarded necessary. 

That the Eastern and Russian Chatere: are substantially the 
same disease, every circumstance with which we are acquainted 
tends to prove. Those who have witnessed them both, as Drs. 
Russell, Schnurrer, and Riecke, do not hesitate to assert their 
identity ; and whether we consider their symptoms, their mortali- 
ty, their facility of propagation, their mode of travelling, their 
habitudes during life, or their pathology after death, all demon- 
strate them to depend on the same morbid causes, and to consist in 
the same diseased action. Their outset is equally instantaneous 
and alarming; their progress is equally rapid and masterless, their 
termination is equally fatal and appalling. It will be satisfactory, 
however, to run a parallel of the symptoms which this disease 
wears in India and in Europe; not only as the best proof of its 
identity in these different countries, but for the sake of making 
our readers acquainted with the phenomena which mark the ap- 
proach and presence of a pestilence, which threatens to give us 
the means of reading its character, by more indisputable informa- 
tion, than that derived from the evidence of testimony. 


RUSSIAN CHOLERA. 


‘‘It most commonly began,” says Dr. Keir, ‘by some feeling 
of general uneasiness, soon followed by an unusual sense of weight 
or oppression at the pit of the stomach, and uneasiness or pain in 
the forepart of the head, usually succeeded by giddiness, and with 
sometimes ringing in the ears. ‘These were either accompanied 
with, or soon followed by, a feeling of general weakness, purging, 
nausea and vomiting; if delay, even of a few hours, in the medical 
treatment had taken place, which, with the lower classes unfortu- 
nately happened but too often, the physician either found the 
patient without pulse at the wrist, or so insignificant as to indicate 
a strong sedative impression already made on the vital energy of 
the heart.- The temperature of the surface of the body, underwent 
a proportional, if not a greater diminution, compared with the de- 
fect of the circulation. The mechanical part of respiration seem- 
ed less deranged than might have been expected; but it was 
evidently imperfect. Spasmodic contractions of the muscles in 
different parts of the body, and particularly in those of the toes, 
feet, legs, and fore-arms, sometimes of the thighs, rarely of the 
trunk, generally supervened ; and the patient frequently complain- 
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ed much of pain from these spasms, and of thirst. The purging 
and vomiting became more frequent; the eyes lost their natural 
brilliancy, and were encircled with a dark colored ring; the fea- 
tures sunk; the general volume of the body was much diminished, 
the extremities frequently looked livid, the blood stagnating in the 
vessels, and the hands and feet shrivelled; the skin on the inside 
appearing a; if it had been long macerated in water. A general 
coldness overspread the surface, particularly the extremities, and 
partial clammy sweats appeared on the fore-arms, breast and face. 
Anxiety, oppression at the chest, and restlessness came on; the 
tongue looked either pale, or of a slight blue tint, and was com- 
monly covered with a thin coating of slimy mucus. ‘To the finger 
it felt cold, and often communicated the sensation which one has 
on touching the back of a frog. When things were in this state, 
hiccough sometimes came on, and proved very troublesome; the 
respiration becoming more deranged, the patient died a few hours 
afterwards, without any sign of reaction having appeared.” Mr. 
Cormick supplies the principal defect of which Dr. Keir has been 
guilty in this description, by saying, ‘that there is not a vomiting 
and purging of bile, as its name would imply, but of a whitish mat- 
ter, without taste or smell, and resembling water in which rice had 
been boiled.” 


INDIAN CHOLERA. 


‘‘The invasion of Cholera,” says Mr. Scott, ‘‘ generally takes 
place in the night, or towards morning. The patient is sick at 
stomach, he vomits its contents, and his bowels are at the same 
time evacuated. ‘This evacuation is of a nature quite peculiar to 
the disease; the entire intestinal tube seems to be at once emptied 
of its fecal or solid matters, and an indiscribable, but a most sub- 
duing feeling of exhaustion, sinking, and emptiness, is produced. 
Faintness intervenes, the skin becomes cold, and there is frequent- 
ly giddiness and ringing in the ears. The powers of locomotion 
are generally soon arrested, spasmodic contractions, or twitchings 
of the muscles of the fingers and toes are felt; and these affections 
gradually extend along the limbs to the trunk of the body. They 
partake both of the clonic and tonic spasms; but the clonic form 
chiefly prevails. The pulse from the wrist is small, weak, and 
accelerated ; after a certain interval, but especially on the acces- 
sion of spasms, or of severe vomiting, it sinks so suddenly as to 
be speedily lost in all the external parts. The skin, which from 
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the commencement of the disease is below the natural temperature, 
becomes colder and colder. It is very generally dry; generally 
covered with a profuse cold sweat, or with a clammy. moisture. 
In Europeans it often partially assumes a livid hue; the whole 
surface appears collapsed, the lips become blue, the nails present 
a similar tint, and the skin of the feet and hands becomes much 
corrugated, and exhibits a sodden appearance. In this state the 
skin is insensible even to the action of chemical agents, yet the 
patient generally complains of oppressive heat on the surface, and 
wishes to throw off the bed-clothes. The eyes sink in their orbits, 
which are surrounded by a livid circle; the cornea becomes flac- 
cid, the conjunctiva is frequently suffused with blood, the features 
of the face collapse, and the whole countenance assumes a cada- 
verous aspect, strikingly characteristic of the disease. ‘There is 
almost always urgent thirst, and desire for cold drinks, although 
the mouth be not usually parched. The tongue is moist, whitish 
and cold. A distressing sense of pain, and of burning heat at the 
epigastrium, are common. Little or no urine is secreted. The 
voice becomes feeble, hollow, and unnatural. The respiration is 
oppressed, generally slow, and the breath is deficient in heat. 

‘¢‘ During the progress of these symptoms, the alimentary canal 
is very obviously affected. After the first discharge by vomiting 
and purging, however severe these symptoms may be, the matter 
evacuated is always watery; and in a great proportion of cases it 
is colorless, inodorous, and often homogeneous. In some it is 
turbid, resembling muddy water; in others it is of a yellowish or 
greenish hue. A very common appearance is that which has been 
emphatically called the “‘congee stools,” an appearance produced 
by numerous mucous flakes afloat in the watery or serous part of 
the evacuations. The discharges from the stomach, and those 
from the bowels, do not appear to differ, except the former being 
mixed with the ingesta. Neither the vomiting nor the purging are 
symptoms of long continuance. They are either obviated by art, 
or the body becomes unable to perform these violent actions, and 
they, together with the spasms, generally disappear a considerable 
time before death. If blood be drawn, it is always dark, very thick, 
ropy, and generally of slow and difficult effusion. ‘Towards the 
close of the attack, jactitation comes on, with evident internal 
anxiety and distress; and death takes place often in ten or twelve, 
generally within eighteen or twenty hours from the commencement 
of the attack.” 
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e Both Mr. Scott and Dr. Keir have omitted to state, that the | 
mind, throughout the entire course of the disease, remains unaf- 
fected. This is a most interesting and remarkable symptom, and 
must enhance, to a degree which perhaps the infected alone can 
dy estimate, their amount of suffering. How the mental functions can 
| | stand unshaken by the general shock, when the intense disturbance 
\ of the nervous system is manifested by the frequency and violence 
i of the spasms, it is very difficult to explain. Its cause is, no 
iW doubt, to be found in the system of nerves which is more immedi- 
ately affected ; but as this question would involve a physiological 
Wi discussion, which many of our readers might find abstruse and 
: unintelligible, it may be suflicient to confine ourselves to a simple 
statement of the fact. 

As far, therefore, as similarity of symptoms can establish their | 
identity, Mr. Scott’s and Dr. Keir’s description must place it be- : 
yond suspicion, that the Cholera, which now devastates the North | 
of Europe, is substantially the same disease with the Eastern 
Cholera, which appeared at Calcutta in 1817; and the same fact 
{ is established by their corresponding mortality, by the sameness : 
* of their post mortem appearances, and by the medicines found most ' 
{ it efficacious in the one affection, proving equally successful in the | 
he management of the other. According to Moreau de Jonnes, one- 
| tenth of the whole population of Hindoostan were attacked ; and 
one-sixth of those who were attacked, perished. In Arabia, one- 
third of the inhabitants of towns died. In China its mortality 
seems to have been much greater, partly in consequence of the 
great density of the population, and partly because the Chinese 
declined, from religious motives, to employ any preventive meas- 
ures. In Persia it killed about one-sixth of the inhabitants of 
Bender-Abassi, Shiraz, and Yerd. In Mesopotamia, no fewer than 
from one-fourth to one-third perished. In Bassorah and Bagdad, 
which are situated on the Tigris and Euphrates, and, therefcre, 
surrounded by alluvial soil, and humid atmosphere, the mortality 
was frightful. At Erivan and Tauris, one-fifth of the inhabitants 
were destroyed; but in more healthy and elevated parts of Arme- 
nia, as at Erzeroum and Kars, the disease was less fatal. In no 
country have its ravages been more varied and less uniform, than 
in Syria. In some places, one half of the population sunk under | 
the disease ; while in others, as in Tripoli, only one perished out : 
of every 300. It would not appear that the Jocal differences of the 
parts it visited were sufficient to account for this inequality of 
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action; but it will be hereafter seen, that no disease with which 
we are yet acquainted, betrays such caprice and partiality in its 
movements as Spasmodic Cholera. It is estimated that its average 
mortality in Syria amounted to about one-tenth of the population, 
During the irruption of Cholera, in 1800, into Russia, there was a 
most marked difference in its virulency among the northern and 
southern provinces. Thus, at Tiflis three-fourths of the sick, at 
Astracan two-thirds, and in the province of the Caucasus, out of 
16,000 attacked by the, disease, 10,000 perished; while at Oren- 
burg only one-fifth, at Twer one-third, and at Moscow one-half of 
the infected died. Our reports from Poland are not yet sufficient- 
ly precise to enable us to state the exact proportion between either 
the population and the infected, or the infected and those who die ; 
but it is certain that the mortality has been very great. At Zitomir 
the number of deaths almost equalled that of the sick; in Berdi- 
cheff, during fifteen days, 201 were taken ill, and of these 133 
perished ; at Kamenetz, on the frontiers of Moldavia, 589 died out 
of 1288; and at Warsaw, out of 2580 patients who occupied the 
hospitals on the 5th of May, 1110 had died, and 1278 still contin- 
ued under treatment. In Austria, Cholera has been equally fatal. 
During five days, 357 died at Lemberg, and 1135 at Brody.* 
When it first appeared in Riga, two-thirds of the infected were 
destroyed; but the disease gradually moderated in violence; and 
it is now both in Dantzic and Riga, almost, if not altogether 
extinct. 

From these facts it is evident that this disease has been at least 
equally malignant in Arabia, Persia, and the north of Europe, as 
in India, and that, therefore, as far as identity of character can 
be shown by similarity of action to correspondence of effect, its 
nature has remained unaltered in these different countries. As 
another opportunity will offer of stating the proof, which is to be 
drawn in favor of the. same fact from the same remedial plan being 





* In Hungary its ravages have not been exceeded in any country, which it 
has vet visited. [n the district of Brisod, out of nearly 6000 sick, not one 
recovered ; and it has been equally fatal in Comonu and Debreezyn. In this 
country, as well as in some parts both of Russia and Poland, -the extravagant 
fancy has been entertained by the populace, that the faculty had conspired in 
poisoning the infected ; in consequence of which, a very general aversion exists 
against all protective, as well as curative interference. At Berlin, out of the 
seventeen who were first attacked, thirteen perished ; and up to the 10th of 
September, 137 had been infected, of whom 93 died, and 39 remained under 
treatment. 
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found equally well adapted for the cure of the Eastern and European 
forms, we shall now merely observe, in the last place, that inspec- 
tion of the body after death discovers precisely the same products 
of disease. The blood is equally black, whether in the arteries or 
the veins ; the vessels of the brain and its membranes are in gene- 
ral unusually full of blood; the lungs and heart are also gorged ; 
in some cases the internal surface of the stomach and intestines is 
vascular and inflamed, but very frequently these organs present 
little, if any, appearance of disease. ‘I'he stomach generally con- 
tains more or less of that peculiar fluid which is rejected during 
vomiting, and not unfrequently both the small and large intestines 
até somewhat contracted. The liver is generally gorged with dark 
colored blood ; the gall bladder filled with tenacious bile, and the 
gall ducts occasionally contracted, but more frequently natural. 
The external surface is unusually dark-colored, the skin is rugous, 
and the features are frightfully collapsed. A most unusual phe- 
nomenon has been occasionally discovered after death, both in the 
Indian and European Cholera, which probably bespeaks their 
identity with as much emphasis as any of the facts yet stated. It 
has been, in a few instances, noticed, that the spasms have sud- 
denly recurred several hours after the apparent extin¢tion of life, 
anil have convulsed the body for many minutes. In one instance, 
recorded by Dr. Sokalov, he observes, that ‘‘ twenty minutes after 
his last breath, and when the corpse had been already washed and 
dressed, it was affected all at once with frightful movements. Con- 
vulsive motions took place in the hands and feet, like those excited 
by galvanism, commencing first in a few muscular fibres, especial- 
ly in the neck and thighs, extending in a vermicular manner, and 
suddenly producing bending of the head, and agitation and eleva- 
tion of the feet. These spasms continued with intervals for ten 
thinutes, becoming in the end faintand rare. The same phenome- 
na, though in a less remarkable degree, were observed on another 
occasion, but so long as six or seven hours after the termination 
of the symptoms of the disease.” In such cases the principle of 
vitality cannot be entirely extinguished; and, as death always 
occurs suddenly in spasmodic cholera, such facts are sufficient to 
teach us the propriety of allowing a considerable interval to elapse 
before those who perish by this disease are consigned to the tomb. 
Some Turks, who were in Moscow a few-days before the Cholera 
reached that town, predicted its approach by seeing swarms of 
small insects, which it would appear have been frequently its 
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precursors, and have, therefore, been called “‘ plague-flies.”” Dr. 
Smith observes, that some of those, who are to be attacked, may 
be seen with a peculiarly dark ring round their eyes; and others 
state, that the features evidently collapse, and the expression gets 
anxious even for days before they sicken. At Orenburgh, accord- 
ing to Dr. Onufriew, dyspeptic symptoms generally preceded ita 
attack ; so that during its prevalence in that town, there was 
scarcely an inhabitant who had not some symptom of disordered 
digestion. Females are less exposed to it than males, and children 
than adults. In our armies in India, the camp followers were gen- 
erally the first attacked, then the native troops, next the common 
European soldiers, then the officers, and last of all the civilians. 
For some time it was contended that the lower orders were prin- 
cipally, if not alone, its victims; but it exclusively confines itself 
to no order of society, although it has preyed with peculiar sever- 
ity upon the poor and filthy. Sir Thomas Munro was destroyed 
by it in India; in Persia, one of the princes royal, and Mr. Rich, 
the British Consul, were among its victims; in Russia, according 
to General Count Toll, Diebitsch yielded to its power. In all 
cases, unwholesome or insufficient diet, unseasonable or immode- 
rate exercise, imperfect clothing, and damp, low, ill-ventilated 
dwellings, have strongly favored its propagation. Its second at- 
tack upon the same populaticn is said to be less severe than the 
first; and if we except a few doubtful cases, there is no reason to 
believe that it ever invades the same constitution twice. It seems 
equally well fitted for every country and clime. Russia was per- 
haps the very last place which one would have anticipated it was 
likely to visit ; yet even there, when the rivers were bridged with 

ice, and the whole empire was covered with snow, when Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer stood 30 degrees below zero, it slew with as 

fatal a stroke, if it did not spread with as great velocity, as when 

on the banks of the Jumna or the shores of the Persian Gulf. The 

high and fertile plains of Nepaul were ravaged by it as extensively 

as the miasmal meadows of Mesopotamia ; the chalky scalp of the 

Caucasus was as much within its influence as the pagodas of the 

Hindoos, or the palaces of the Persians. 

From this ubiquity of constitution, some have traced the origin 
of Spasmodic Cholera to a distempered condition of the atmos- 
phere. The inhabitants of Syria, who are partial to this view, 
denominate the poison which they suppose to be diffused in the 
atmosphere, El Haoua, or pestilential air, and they compare it to 
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Sam or Samiel, the wind of the desert, which is regarded as so 
destructive to life. Mr. Orton and Dr. Joechnichen entertain a 
similar opinion, more philosophically expressed. According to 
these gentlemen, the atmosphere is either in a positive or negative 
state of electricity, and they readily find in this unnatural condi- 
tion, a cause not only for the general extent of this disease, but a 
solution of the problem of its movements, the insidiousness of its 
attack, and the rapid fatality of its course. But, however in the- 
ory all these points may be thus settled, in reality there is not the 
slightest ground for taxing the atmosphere with being the birth- 
place of this disease. If the germ of spasmodic cholera were 
carried in the air, the disease should be found to travel under 
barometrical laws. It should be propagated in the direction of 
the prevailing winds; quick as its movements have been, it should 
travel with a hundred times its ordinary velocity ; it should sweep 
equally and alike, with its besom of destruction, all the countries 
and cities over which it blows; and no means incapable of exert- 
ing any influence upon the movements of the air, should be found 
sufficient to control its progress. But in none of all these points 
does this theory hold true. In place of travelling in the direction 
of the winds, it frequently braves the very boldest monsoon in the 
Indian sea, and perseveres in its own peculiar track along coun- 
tries in the torrid zone, where the winds are regular and uniform. 
According to Captain Sykes, it travelled from Jaulnah to Punder- 
poor against a permanent south-west wind ; and in place of follow- 
ing the currents of the atmosphere, its course is ever found along 
the public roads, the banks of navigable rivers, and the usual 
haunted highways of human intercourse. In the second place, 
instead of moving with the velocity of the wind, it occupied an 
entire year in traversing the Peninsula of India, three years to 
pass from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and three years more to 
reach the shores of the Mediterranean sea. Moreau de Jonnes has 
shown, by a very minute calculation, that its average rate of trav- 
elling has been from twenty-five to thirty miles a day, which is 
much more near a man’s rate of progress than that of the wind. 
Thirdly, its partialities are most remarkable. ‘ The disease would 
sometimes take a complete circle,”” says the Medical Board of 
Bombay, “round a village, and leaving it untouched, pass on as 
if it were wholly to depart from the distfict. Then after a lapse of 
weeks or even months, it would suddenly return, and scarcely re- 
appearing in the parts which had already undergone its ravages, 
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would nearly depopulate the spot that had so lately congratulated 
itself on its escape.” Mr. Annesley also observes, that ‘in the 
very centre of extensive districts ravaged by epidemic cholera, 
there ure certain narrow stripes or patches of country, into which 
the disease has never penetrated, though all around was one scene 
of desolation ;”” and then he adds, that ‘this limitation of the dis- 
ease to places where there existed no natural obstacles to its exten- 
sion, militates most conclusively against any idea as to its being a 
contagious disease, and seems to point to the existence of some 
difference in the quality of the atmosphere.” But this fact cannot 
be allowed to settle the question; for if the spread of cholera de- 
pend on the movements of the air, nothing can appear more unac- 
countable than such partialities. As the cause is, perhaps, the 
most universal that exists, its effects should be proportional to its 
extent. The extreme capriciousness of the disease—the fanciful 
character of its ambulatory movements—are among the remarkable 
of the phenomena that accompany it; for it will be found in the 
sequel, that the walls of a town, or the enclosures of a palace, were 
often sufficient to arrest its progress, it was seen to ascend the 
most inaccessible steeps, and mountains whose peaks o’ertopped 
the region of atmospheric currents. 
( To be continued. ) 





LoutsviLLe, Kentucky, Ocr. 26, 1830. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Srr—Although a number of years have elapsed since it was my 
business to be connected with the manufacturing of wheat flour, 
and the bread, hard or soft, made from it; still the circumstances 
of flour manufactured in Richmond, Virginia, having acquired so 
respectable a character, both at home and abroad, while that of 
Pennsylvania has hardly maintained its ground, and that made in 
this western, or rather in this interior quarter, is remarked for not 
keeping well, have all concurred to recall to my mind former obser- 
vations, and to elicit new ideas. Of the many manufactures car- 
ried on in the United States, the making of Flour is amongst the 
most important. It-may therefore be fairly presumed, that any 
thing having a tendency to improve this business, in however small 
a degree, will be acceptable to the patrons of the Journal of the 
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Franklin Institute, which is devoted to the improvement and ex- 
tension of the useful arts, and the promotion of the industry and 
resources of the union. 

It will be found that a mixture of different wheats, that is, red, 
white, bearded, and common, supposing them all of good quality, 
and equally well manufactured into flour, will make better bread 
than any one of them simply. On the miller’s experience and 
judgment depend the best proportions of this mixture, equal quan- 
tities not being that which answers best; and as it is not at all 
times in the miller’s power, from want of the various kinds, to 
preserve this proportion, his skill is called upon so to-proportion 
what he has, as to bring out the best results. 

In the next place, it is a bad system to make flour entirely out 
of the new crop, immediately after harvest; such flour will not 
keep long, and it is not profitable for the baker; it will neither 
produce so much bread, or bread of so good a quality, as a mixture 
of the old with the new. Suppose, for the sake of example, that 
for two months after the crop of any one year comes in, it is mixed 
with an equal portion of the crop of the preceding year, gradually 
diminishing the proportion of old wheat as the season advances; 
flour made of this composition of new and old wheat, is certain of 
keeping well, will make good bread, and more of it in proportion 
than flour used in the same quantity, but made entirely of new 
wheat; here, too, the skill of the miller governs the result. _ 

There have been, during the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
many improvements in the making of wheat flour, invented and 
introduced into thiscountry. I believe that we are actually, if not 
technically, indebted to Oliver Evans, for the *‘ Hopper Boy,” the 
‘* Elevator,” and many other improvements. To lessen the ex- 
pense attendant on the management of the mill, by cooling of 
ground wheat rapidly, has been a primary object. But when the 
rapidity with which wheat passes through all its processes, and is 
packed into the flour barrel, is too great, it is very evident that it 
has not sufficient time to cool perfectly, and to part with its moisture 
—and it is probable that this is a main cause why our flour does 
not keep long. It is a well known fact, that from some defect in 
the manufacturing, a large portion of our flour soon sours, grows 
hard, or otherwise spoils. This is a result most injurious to the 
country, and one which operates very disadyantageously on the 
miller, the merchant, the baker, the consumer, and the general 
character of the article in foreign countries. 
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The following new mode of managing the flour is suggested to 
remedy the evils just spoken of; and the writer of this is confident 
that all the good effects proposed, will result from the practice 
recommended ; indeed, every miller will at once see the connexion 
between the cause assigned, and the effect produced. 

When the ground wheat issues from the mill stone, it is then 
quite warm, from the friction of the stones; that heat causes the 
latent damp that exists in wheat, most sensibly to develope itself. 
To give the meal the greatest dryness, is to communicate to it the 
property of keeping long, and of readily and perfectly separating 
from the bran; the best mode of obtaining this dryness is now our 
object of inquiry. 

To accomplish this all important object, it is recommended to 
the millers to fix an active wind fan, (fan mill,) so as to blow 
plenty of cool and fresh air among the warm meal just as it issues 
from the spout of the mill stones. This stream of air would not 
only cool the meal, but carry off the damp that at that moment is 
in its greatest state of volatility, in consequence of the heat. ‘The 
stream of air would go off loaded with this vapor, but still there 
would remain heat, and consequently expanded moisture; a stream 
of air from a pair of bellows might, in addition to the former plan, 
be carried by a hese, and blown into the elevator; and lastly, the 
meal, when passing from the buckets of the elevator, might be 
subjected to the action of a second fan. 

All this would so operate on the meal, that by the time it was 
converted into flour, both heat and moisture would be effectually 
removed ; and there is every reason to conclude that flour made 
after this manner would keep long, and the meal would also be cool 
and dry when it arrived at the bolting process; it would most 
readily be separated into flour and bran, yielding a greater quan- 
tity of flour than by the present process. 

A miller, to become perfectly acquainted with the mixtures of 
wheat that produces the best bread, should have trials made by an 
intelligent, careful, and good baker. ‘To become a good miller, 
this is almost essential. It is well known that when wheat flour 
has been ground very fine, no matter how good the quality of the 
wheat, and how well soever the flour may appear to the eye, the 
baker cannot make good bread with it. The appearance of such 
bread is wettish and doughy, much as when the wheat has been 
injured by rain in harvest time. Good judges will always prefer 
the flour that feels hardish, when rubbed between the finger and 
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thumb, as if it were fine sand, and reject that which compresses 
and is smooth. 

Very little has hitherto been written upon the making of flour, 
every one acting on the knowledge he has acquired from his own 
experience, and with him ends all the knowledge he has acquired, 
with the exception of what he communicates to those immediately 
connected with him. 

Should you think what is now communicated to you in this paper 
likely to do good, or to induce those of more experience to digest 
their ideas and observations on this subject, and give them to the 
public, you will publish it, as then some advantage will result from 
this unpretending effort to benefit the community. 

Although it is well known that flour frequently sours in a short 
time, and occasions great loss to the merchant; and the dealers in 
this article, find to their cost, that the western flour is specially 
faulty in this respect; this is net asserted of all western flour, but 
only of the larger portion of what passes down the Ohio. A close 
inquiry into the practice of the western millers, will prove that too 
little attention is paid to mixing wheats, and to the using of old with 
new wheat. The mills are small, compared with the quantities of 
flour they produce, and consequently it is too much hurried to have 
time to cooly Some of the steam mills are so, constructed that the 
whole air in the house is loaded by the steam with more vapor than 
the air can hold in solution; a Jarge portion of this is thrown into 
the meal, so that in such places it is certain a bad keeping flour 


must be made. Yours, &c. 
J. R. 


[SELECTED. ] 
TYCHO BRAHE, 


‘¢ Descended from an ancient Swedish family ; he was born at 
Knudstorp, in Norway, in 1546, three years after the death of 
Copernicus. The great eclipse of the sun, which happened on the 
26th August, 1560, while he was at the University of Copenhagen, 
attracted his notice; and when he found that all its phenomena 
had been accurately predicted, he was seized with the most irre- 
sistible passion to acquire the knowledge ofa science so infallible 
in its results. Destined for the profession of the law, his friends 
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discouraged the pursuits which now engrossed his thoughts, and 
such were the reproaches, and even persecutions, to which he was 
exposed, that he quitted his country with the design of travelling 
through Germany. At the very commencement of his journey, 
however, an event occurred in which the impetuosity of his temper 
had nearly cost him his life. At a wedding feast in Rostock, a 
questionable point in geometry involved him in a dispute with a 
Danish nobleman of the same temperament with himself; and the 
two mathematicians resolved to settle the difference by the sword. 
Tycho, however, seems to have been second in the conflict, for he 
lost the greater part of his nose, and was obliged to supply its place 
by a substitute of gold and silver, with a cement of glue attached to 
hisface. During his stay at Augsburg he inspired the Burgomaster 
of the city, Peter Hainzell, with a love of astronomy. This public 
spirited citizen erected an excellent observatory at his own expense, 
and here Tycho began that distinguished career which has placed 
him in the first rank of practical astronomers. 

‘‘Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1570, he was received with 
every mark of respect. The king invited him to court, and persons 
of all ranks harassed him with their attentions. At Herritzvold, 
near his native place, the house of his maternal uncle afforded him 
a retreat from the gaieties of the capital, and he was there offered 
every accommodation for the prosecution of his astronomical studies. 
Here, however, the passion of love and the pursuits of alchemy 
distracted his thoughts; but though the peasant girl of whom he 
was enamoured was of easier attainment than the philosopher’s 
stone, the marriage produced an open quarrel] with his relations, 
which it required the interference of the king to allay. In the 
tranquillity of domestic happiness, ‘Tycho resumed his study of the 
heavens, and in 1572, he enjoyed the singular good fortune of 
observing through all its variations, the new star in Cassiopeia, 
which appeared with such extraordinary splendor as to be visible 
in the day time, and which gradually disappeared in the following 
vear. * *& * * * * * 

‘‘One of the principal discoveries of Tycho was that of the in- 
equality of the moon’s motion, called the Variation. He detected 
also the annual equation which affects the place of her apogee and 
nodes, and he determined the greatest and the least inclination of 
the lunar orbit. His observations on the planets were numerous 
and precise, and have formed the data of the present generaliza- 
tions in astronomy. Though thus skilful in the observation of 
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phenomena, his mind was but little suited to investigate their 
cause, and it was probably owing to this defect that he rejected the 
system of Copernicus. The vanity of giving his own name to 
another system was not likely to actuate a mind such as his, and 
it is more probable that he was led to adopt the immobility of the 
earth, and to make the sun, with all his attendant planets, circu- 
late round it, from the great difficulty which still presented itself 
by comparing the apparent diameter of the stars with the annual 
parallax of the earth’s orbit. 

‘The death of Frederick, in 1588, proved a severe calamity to 
Tycho, and to the science which he cultivated. During the first 
years of the minority of Christian IV. the regency continued the 
royal patronage to the observatory of Uraniburg; and in 1592, 
the young king paid a visit of some days to Tycho, and left him a 
gold chain in token of his favor. The astronomer, however, had 
made himself enemies at court, and the envy of his high reputation 
had probably added fresh malignity to the irritation of personal 
feelings. Under the ministry of Walchendorf, a name forever 
odious to science, T'ycho’s pension was stopped; he was in 1597 
deprived of the canonry of Rothschild, and was thus forced, with 
his wife and children, to seek an asylum in a foreign land. His 
friend, Henry Rantzau of Wansbeck, under whose roof he found a 
hospitable shelter, was fortunately acquainted with the Emperor 
Rodolph II., who, to his love of science, added a passion for alche- 
myand astrology ‘The reputation of Tycho having already reach- 
ed the imperial ear, the recommendation of Rantzau was scarcely 
necessary to insure him his warmest friendship. Invited by the 
emperor, he repaired, in 1599, to Prague, where he met with the 
kindest reception. A pension of three thousand crowns was imme- 
diately settled upon him, and a commodious observatory erected 
for his use in the vicinity of that city. Here the exiled astronomer 
renewed with delight his interrupted labors, and the gratitude which 
he cherished for the royal favor, increased the satisfaction which he 
felt in having so unexpectedly found a resting place for approach- 
ing age. These prospects of better days were enhanced by the 
good fortune of receiving two such men as Kepler and Longomon- 
tanus for his pupils; but the fallacy of human anticipation was 
here, asin so many other eases, strikingly displayed. Tycho was 
not aware of the inroads which both his labors-and his disappoint- 
ments had made upon his constitution. ‘Though surrounded with 
affectionate friends and admiring disciples, he was still an exile in 
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a foreign land. Though his country had been base in its ingrati- 
tude, it was yet the land which he loved,—the scene of his earliest 
affections,—the theatre of his scientific glory. These feelings con- 
tinually preyed upon his mind, and his unsettled spirit was ever 
hovering among his native mountains. In this condition he was 
attacked with a disease of the most painful kind, and though the 
paroxysms of its agonies had lengthened intermissions, yet he saw 
that death was approaching. He implored his pupils to persevere 
in their scientific labors. He conversed with Kepler on some of 
the profoundest points of astronomy, and with these secular occu- 
pations he mingled frequent acts of piety and devotion. In this 
happy condition he expired without pain at the age of fifty-five, 
the unquestionable victim of the councils of Christian IV.” 


WINTER. 


Sxrx Spring! gentle Spring, robed in beauty comes forth, 
Stern Winter rolls back to the caves of the north ! 

Like a conqueror stayed in his onward career, 

His power is broken, his hosts disappear, 

And he flies o’er the plain with the roar of the fiend, 
With the rage of the storm, and the fleetness of wind ! 


Back! back! he retreats, unsubdued in his wrath, 
And death marks his presence, and ruin his path, 
He has shorn the green valley, and ravaged the hill, 
On the plain his fell footstep was heavy and chill, 
He has blighted the leaf, and has blasted the tree, 
And has frozen the lake, and has ruffied the sea; 
One breath from his nostril, one touch of his hand, 
He has wasted the oeean, and withered the land, 
There is blight on the earth, on the sea there is woe, 
For the ship is a wreck, and the seaman lics low. 


Back, tyrant! to lands in the drear polar sea, 

Where fiends reign eternal with darkness and thee ; 
Away, to the ice-bounded isles of the main, 

With tempest, and famine, and death im thy train ; 
Away, to the desolate snow-covered shore, 

Where sea-monsters sport in the billows’ wild roar, 
Where the polar bear lurks by ithe wave beaten strand, 
And the half famished Esquismaux prowls on the land, 
Or the exiled Siberian in sorrow and chairs, 

‘The last bitter cup of humanity druins. 
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Poetry.— Winter. { March, 


Back, back ! rugged Winter, to icebergs and isles, 

Where Summer ne'er glows, and where Spring never smiles, 
Thy throne is a pinnacle, rocky and high, 

Where the snow clouds piled upward in mountains lie, 

Thy hall is a cavern’s deep chamber, and cold 

Are the tempests that forth from its bosom are rolled ; 

There reign o’er the desert; unenvied thy sway, 

O’er the fowl of the sea, and the fierce beast of prey. 


Back! back! to the region where flower nor leaf 
Buds forth in the valley, nor blooms on the cliff; 
Where the pine trunk is wrapt in a chill shroud of snow, 
And the icicle hangs from the desolate bough ; 

Where the vine clusters not, and the tree bears no fruit, 
And the savage consorts with the fow! and the brute. 


Back! back! to the icebergs and snow-covered vales, 
Where night over mind, and o’er matter prevails ; 
Where the herd, nor the herdsman, are seen on the hill, 
Nor the boy at the plough, nor the maid_at the rill; 

Nor the wheel, nor the shuttle, nor hammer, is heard, 
Nor the song of the reaper, nor note of the bird; 
Where all music is silent, all nature is mute 

But the storm, and the savage, the fowl, and the brute. 


Back, tyrant! to deserts where fiends have control ; 
Where foul superstition enshrouds the dark soul ; 
Where science dwells not, where religion ne’er trod, 
And man is a stranger to hope and to God ! 
ILLINOIS. 
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